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" perfit practisour " had to understand how to 
choose his hours for the preparation and ad- 
ministration of his remedies. 

To 11. 12-14 Prof. Skeat makes a strange 
innovation, printing them thus : — 

" Than Jongen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 
To feme halwes." 

The syntax would then be "to goon on pil- 
grimages to feme halwes," a construction most 
awkwardly and un-Chaucerly split in two by 1. 
13 driven in like a wedge. And in his note he 
remarks "Chaucer has 'to go seken halwes,' " 
a reading which his text makes impossible. 

I am glad to see that in the brief life of 
Chaucer prefixed there is no reference to the 
raptus of Cecilia Chaumpayne, which has 
most unpardonably been allowed to stand in 
previous editions without explanation, lead- 
ing students to suppose that the poet was guilty 
of abominable crime. I have no doubt that 
the offence with which Chaucer was charged 
was that known as raptus heredis, or unlaw- 
fully taking an heir or heiress from the cus- 
tody of his or her feudal guardian. See the 
' Provisions of Merton ' (1235-6) and also 
13 Edw. I, c. 35 (1285) De raptu heredis, where 
the writ runs ..." quare talem heredem infra 
aetatem, cujus maritagium ad ipsum A [the 
guardian] pertinet, rapuit et abduxit " etc., 
and the whole text shows that the raptus is 
simple abduction, the punishment being im- 
prisonment, while that for rape was death. 
Moreover, rape being a plea of the crown, the 
injured party could not release the offender as 
Cecilia released Chaucer. When we con- 
sider how these wardships were bestowed 
under the Plantagenets, we can easily see 
that Chaucer's offence may have been an act 
of the purest humanity. 

I take this opportunity to note an error in 
Mr. Skeat's edition of the Minor Poems. In 
' B. D.' 11. 1020-28 he prints : 

she woulde not .... 

. . . sende men into Walakye . . . 
To Alisaundre, ne into Turkye 
And bid him faste, anoon that he 
Go hoodies into the drye se. 

Here the comma should be taken from 
"faste" and put after "Turkye." "Faste 
anoon " means "immediately thereafter." 
Wm. Hand Browne. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



wendelsJe. 

Recent editors of the ' ' Elene ' ' have made of 
this word a difficulty where there was none ; 
and have done so, I think, by making ety- 
mology rather than usage their guide. 

In prose I find the word in ' Boethius,' 1 the 
' Chronicle, '» and frequently in ' Orosius ' 3 ; of 
course other texts may furnish more ex- 
amples, but these are sufficient. While I 
agree with Schillinc,4 that the word is used 
with some looseness of signification, I concur 
in the note of Fox 5 : "WendelSae; the Wen- 
del Sea. — This was either the whole of the 
Mediterranean Sea, or that part of it which is 
called the Adriatic." And I justify Thorpe^ in 
uniformly rendering it 'Mediterranean.' Such 
is its regular prose usage. 

Is it likely that the word has any other mean- 
ing? Has poetry made a common noun out 
of a place name? 

I think not. 

The word is omitted from the 'Handy Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary ' of Harrison and Basker- 
vill, and yet it occurs in " Elene," and in the 
'Metres of Boethius ' (xxvi, line 61). 7 In the 
latter passage the poet is avowedly paraphras- 
ing the prose version. Hence, wendelsd of the 
poem is identical with wendelsd of the prose ; 
and therefore, the Mediterranean. Tupper, 
it is true, in his free translation renders "mid- 
winding sea," but that is not a blemish in a 
version so inaccurate. He has evidently 
translated without regard to the prose original. 

How then can we escape rendering wendel- 
sd, "Elene" 231, Mediterranean Sea? The 
queen sets off on her journey either from Rome 
or from Constantinople. In either case she 
must traverse the Mediterranean, and the poet 
knows it ; for the poem makes mention of 
places and persons not nearly so prominent, 
and there can be no doubt that Cynewulf was 
possessed of a sufficient knowledge of the rela- 

1 Fox's edition, London, 1864, p. 194. 

2 Parker MS. Annal 885, Earlb's edition, p. 84 ; PtUMMER, 
p. 30. 

3 Sweet's edition, p. 8 (four times); 12 (twice); 14 (twice); 
22 {seven times), etc. 

4 " K6nig Aelfred's AngelsSchsische Bearbeitung der Welt- 
geschichte des Orosius." p. 9. 

5 'Boethius,' p. 358. 

6 'Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius,' London, 1853 
(bound with Pauli's ' Life of Alfred the Great '). 

7 Cited by Fox's unsatisfactory text, on page 335. In 
Grein, it would be line 31a. 
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tive position of places, since 'Orosius ' was a 
standard text-bock in the monastery schools. 8 
And hence, in this poem containing so many 
geographical names, he specifies the sea 
Helena must cross. The orthography of the 
word, then, is Wendelsd, as Wulker and Gar- 
nett print it. 

Moreover, wcndelsti is wendla s<z, sea of the 
Vandals. In the early days to which ' Be6- 
wulf refers, these dwelt, according to 
Grundtvig, Bugge and Sarrazin, in the 
Jutland peninsula. In 325 a.d. we find them 
dwelling in Pannonia,9 along the Adriatic, to 
which sea as to the Euxine and Cimmerian 
seas Alfred gives the name IVendelsd, thus 
including in the whole all its parts. And 
hence I agree with Earle 10 that the name of 
the sea is due to that people from whom the 
Saxons gained their knowledge thereof. So 
we are to seek the etymon of wendelstz in 
Wendlas (Wenlas, 'Widsith ') and not in wen- 
dan, to turn ; though it must be confessed 
that Tupper's " midwinding " is very ingeni- 
ous. 

From all this it follows that Kent is wrong 
in both note and glossary, though in the latter 
he is following Zupitza's grenzmeer. And I 
should say: print Wcndelste and translate 
'Mediterranean.' 

R. B. Woodworth. 
Union Theol. Seminary, Hampden- Sidney, Va. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE DEVELOP 

MENT OF ct IN THE ROMANCE 

LANGUAGES. 

In a recent number of the Mod. Lang. Notes 
(vol. v, col. 353) the present writer offered 
some observations on the development of cl, 
mainly derived from an application to this 
question of Jespersen's method of phonetic 
transcription. In the present instance it is 
proposed to apply the same method with refer- 
ence to the history of ct. 
The views held by scholars concerning its 

8 Earle : ' Anglo-Saxon Literature,' p. 13 ; Kennedy's 
ten Brink, page 71. 

9 Alzoy's 'Church History,' vol. ii, p. 22. 

10 Note to Annal 885. 

11 See also K5RNBR, ' Einleitung in das Stuclium des Angel- 
sachsischen,' p. 276. — j.w.b. 



development in the different Romance 
idioms are, as is well known, widely diver- 
gent. On the one hand 1 it is claimed that 
ct passed through the successive stages ,r/> 
xt>it while on the other hand= it is held that 
the modern forms were reached by way of an 
iotacized t' . Meyer-Lubke, 1. C, further sup- 
poses that in certain districts (French and 
Spanish) ,{7 changed to if, i. e., that both pro- 
cesses were united. 

The following are briefly the principal argu- 
ments which are brought forward in support 
of the former of these views: i. Germ, lejt 
has given Prov. tail, lah, lag, lack, laich, 
Germ, wahta Fr. guaite; 2. the Celts chang- 
ed ct in their own language to cht, and the 
presumption is that Lat. ct would be treated 
in the same manner; 3. to these is added by 
Meyer-Lubke, I.e., §475, as a weighty parallel, 
the development of rt, rd\w\.o lit,jd,>f, d' or 
ty, dy or c, g in a certain part of the French 
territory. On the other side it is opposed, 
that nt must necessarily have been an inter- 
vening stage in the development of -net- (san- 
ctum >jaz»/), and that O.Fr. afaitier presup- 
poses an iotacised t'. 

It is a well known fact that the combination 
ct can be pronounced in two distinct ways. 

1. ' " ° i.e. "the transition from (k) to (t) 

y I o 1 ,, 

is effected by removing the back of the 

tongue from the (k) position, and then form- 
ing the (t) position with the point, so that there 
is an audible breath-glide, (ak[n]ta)." Sweet, 
'Handbook,' p. 83; Sievers, ' Grundziige 

der Phonetik,' p. 150. 2. " ° i.e. the so- 

Y I °- I >> 
called implosive pronunciation of c; "der 
Verschluss fur den zweiten Laut wird wahrend 
der Dauer des Verschlusses des ersten herge- 
stellt." Sievers, Sweet, ibid. Now it is 
shown by Seelmann, 'Aussprache des La- 
tein' p. 137 ff., that the Romans employed the 
second method of pronunciation. He insists 
especially on the fact that the Latins con- 

1 Ascoli, Riv. di Fil. Rom. x, p. 41 ; Schuchardt, Z.f. 
r.Ph. iv, pp. 146 148; Thurneysen, ' Keltoromanisches ' 
p. 14; Meyer-Lubke, * Grain, d. rom. Sprachen ' i, §462. 

2 Thomsbn, Mem. d. 1. soc. d. ling: d. Paris iii, p. 106 ff. ; 
Neumann, ' Zur Laut- und Flexionslehre,' p. 24; Suchier, 
' Grundriss.'i, p. 579; Karsten, ' Zur Geschichte d. altfrz. 
Consonantenverbindungen,' p. 28. 
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